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FOREWORD 


This  is  a  practical  book  for  parents  of  re- 
tarded children.  It  has  ideas  for  immediate 
use  in  working  and  playing  with  these  children. 
Each  suggestion  is  especially  designed  to  help 
the  child  develop  at  the  fastest  pace  he  can. 

Although  the  ideas  in  this  book  can  apply  to 
almost  any  child,  they  have  been  chosen  parti- 
cularly to  meet  the  needs  of  the  retarded  child. 
You  can  use  them  at  once,  or  discuss  them 
with  others  beforehand.  In  either  case  this 
book  should  bring  increased  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  your  child. 


Morgan  Martin,  M.D.,  M.Sc. 

Chief,  Mental  Health  Division 

Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Any  child  is  happiest  when  he  feels  he  is  wanted,  is 
understood,  is  like  other  children,  and  is  liked  by  them. 

Children  born  with,  or  later  acquiring,  a  mental 
handicap  that  is  obvious  enough  to  make  them  appear  "different" 
can  nevertheless  be  happy  if,  by  loving  understanding,  they 
are  helped  to  become  as  much  like  other  children  as  possible. 
It  is  not  however  a  quick,  simple,  or  easy  matter  to  give  the 
backward  child  the  special  sort  of  loving  understanding  he  so 
very  much  needs. 

In  their  personal  anguish  because  of  a  child's  "dif- 
ferentness"  parents  are  apt  to  do  one  or  both  of  two  things.  They 
may  resent  and  so  refuse  to  accept  and  face  the  problem.  They 
may  through  pity  and  too  much  sympathy  make  too  much  of  his 
"differentness"  and  so  increase  it.  Unless  they  can  keep  the  idea 
of  helping  their  child  above  self-embarrassment,  self-pity  or 
self-blame,  above  pretending  that  the  condition  does  not  exist 
or  that  he  will  grow  out  of  it,  they  are  likely  to  make  him  less 
capable  than  he  might  have  been. 

Many  Lead  Useful  Lives 

Mentally  retarded  children  are  found  in  every  race, 
class  and  creed.  Their  backgrounds  are  good  and  bad,  their  bodies 


weak  and  strong.  Their  homes  are  in  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
country  communities.  Some  are  in  institutions;  more  are  cared 
for  in  their  own  homes.  With  understanding,  planning  and  con- 
sistent practice,  home  care  can  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  many 
cases.  Loved  and  enjoyed  for  the  appealing  qualities  you  have 
helped  them  build,  many  backward  children  can  live  happy, 
useful  lives.  If  the  child  is  loved  and  enjoyed  by  the  family  everyone 
will  be  happier  if  he  stays  at  home.  If  however  he  is  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  mother  and  is  unable  to  benefit  appreciably 
by  training,  then  it  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  other  children  and 
the  parents,  to  have  him  cared  for  outside  of  the  home.  Institutions 
exist  in  Canada  to  train  such  children  up  to  the  limits  of  their 
ability  and  it  is  possible  to  get  reliable  advice  from  doctors  and 
trained  children's  workers  that  can  help  in  making  such  a  decision. 

Some  backward  children  are  born  that  way,  many 
of  them  because  of  injuries  during  birth.  Others  become  so  later 
because  of  brain  damage  through  injury  or  disease  or  because  of 
gland  trouble.  Cases  of  gland  trouble,  if  diagnosed  early  and 
treated  correctly,  may  show  some  improvement. 

Children  whose  "differentness"  is  due  to  brain  damage 
or  glandular  disturbance  show  fairly  typical  pictures  of  difficulty 
in  kind — much  the  same  from  child  to  child — though  not  neces- 
sarily in  degree.  Among  children  born  with  inferior  mental  equip- 
ment there  will  be  great  variations  just  as  there  are  in  children 
being  born  shorter  or  taller  or  brighter. 


Their  Abilities  Vary 

Some  retarded  children  will  never  be  able  to  guard 
themselves  from  common  dangers  and  will  always  have  to  be 
closely  supervised.  Clean  toilet  habits  will  be  acquired  only  after 
patient  and  painstaking  training.  They  will  be  unable  to  attend 
to  other  than  their  simplest  body  needs.  Their  attempts  to  speak 
may  be  limited  to  some  sounds  or  to  "words"  that  only  those 
closely  associated  with  them  will  understand. 

Others  may  learn  to  talk  in  simple  sentences  but  are 
unlikely  to  read  more  than  a  few  words  or  phrases,  or  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 


Another  group  may  learn  to  talk,  read  and  write  and 
be  able,  under  supervision,  to  perform  certain  routine  types  of 
simple  work  quite  well. 

Others  may  just  seem  slower  than  the  majority  in 
school  work  and  other  learning  but  will  not  be  able  to  get  far 
with  complicated  or  original  thinking  and  reasoning. 

These  latter  groups  can  be  trained  to  do  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  work.  Because  of  their  usually  fairly  normal 
appearance,  they  may  not  be  conspicuous  except  as  they  fail  to 
respond  to  more  complicated  situations  as  a  normal  person  might. 
They  may  be  easily  led  into  delinquency  unless  there  is  firm  and 
consistent  supervision. 

All  retarded  children  do  not  have  dull  expressions, 
unpleasant  habits  or  mannerisms.  Many  are  alert,  attractive  and 
vivacious,  partly  because  they  have  been  loved,  understood  and 
well  trained. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  anyone  having  the  care 
and  training  of  a  slow  child  that  no  matter  what  the  cause  or 
extent  of  the  "differentness,"  he  can  develop  only  at  his  own 
rate  and  pattern.  He  should  have  a  chance  to  do  the  things  he  is 
ready  to  do;  to  enjoy  the  companions  he  can  keep  up  with,  what- 
ever their  age.  A  slow  child,  allowed  to  grow  in  this  unhurried 
way,  can  have  the  same  happy,  interested  attitudes  that  brighter 
youngsters  have.  But  if  he  is  constantly  pushed,  it  is  natural  and 
inevitable  for  almost  any  child  to  become  irritable  and  balky. 


Signs  of  Backwardness 

If  a  child  does  not  walk,  talk,  try  to  feed,  dress  and 
otherwise  care  for  himself  within  the  ages  usually  thought  of  as 
normal  for  these  actions;  if  he  seems  to  lack  interest  in  what  goes 
on  about  him,  is  not  very  active  or  curious,  it  is  wise  to  take  him 
to  your  doctor  for  examination. 

If,  later,  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  or  be  able 
to  follow  simple  directions  and  prefers  the  company  of  much 
younger  children,  it  is  again  advisable  and  urgent  that  you  seek 
expert  advice.  In  addition  to  the  family  doctor  there  are  hospital 
and  travelling  mental  health  clinics,  departments  of  health,  educa- 
tional, social  and  welfare  agencies  ready  to  help. 

Securing  a  reliable  opinion  a6  to  what  you  may  expect 
of  your  child  is  your  first  step.  The  next  is  to  accept,  and  honestly 
face,  his  "differentness."  Having  done  this  you  are  ready  to  go  to 
work  on  helping  him  to  be  as  much  like  other  children  in  as  many 
ways  as  he  can,  to  become  a  happy  person  who  likes  people  and 
whom  people  like. 

But  if  you  consult  many  doctors  and  go  from  one 
expert  to  another,  seeking  promise  of  cure  after  reliable  advice 
that  such  is  not  available,  you  will  disturb  your  child  by  your 
anxiety;  perhaps  be  unfair,  too,  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  your 
tension  and  by  useless  expenses  that  may  mean  depriving  them 
in  some  ways.  If  you  are  always  thinking  of  his  "not  normal" 
behavior,  you  are  apt  to  forget  the  many  ways  in  which  he  is  or 
may  be  like  others.  One  may  neglect  to  think  enough  of  the  neces- 
sities for  good  growth  in  any  child. 

Being  accepted  as  he  is,  being  treated  as  naturally 
as  possible — with  reasonable,  common-sense  allowances  for  his 
handicap — can  make  a  happy  child,  free  to  use  his  abilities  well 
whatever  their  kind  or  number.  Such  acceptance  by  his  parents 
will  also  make  it  easy  for  brothers  and  sisters,  playmates  and 
other  grownups  to  be  natural  and  honest  with  the  handicapped 
child.  Then  he,  too,  can  learn  early  to  "take"  his  "differentness" 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  learning  to  grow,  in  this  and  other 
ways. 
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I  he  way  any  child  looks  and  acts  goes  a  very  long  way 
toward  his  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  by  other  children  and 
by  people  in  general. 

If  the  retarded  child  is  attractively  clothed,  neat,  and 
clean,  he  starts  with  several  important  marks  in  his  favor. 

Clothing  does  not  need  to  be  elaborate  or  expensive; 
rather  it  should  be  simple  in  style,  practical,  and  of  good  ser- 
viceable quality.  Try  to  have  it  as  becoming  as  possible,  in  the 
style  other  children  of  his  size  and  perhaps  his  age  wear,  and 
in  the  correct  size.  A  size  too  large  or  one  too  small  doesn't  help 
anyone!  Pretty  colors  please  and  delight  the  backward  youngster 
as  they  do  any  child.  A  pocket  in  every  dress  or  boy's  outfit  is 
so  useful  as  to  be  considered  a  necessity. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  keeping  his  clothes  clean. 
Try  to  have  enough,  particularly  underwear  and  stockings,  for 
frequent  changes.  You  will  always  want  them  ironed  to  look 
their  best.  You  will  want,  too,  to  watch  for  mending  to  be  done, 
buttons  to  be  sewn  securely  for  he  may  not  tell  you  of  his  needs 
as  readily  as  another  child.  Shoes  should  be  clean,  polished,  and 
in  good  repair;  loose  soles  are  dangerous  besides  being  unsightly. 

There  is  still  the  further  matter  of  seeing  that  his 
clothes  are  worn  neatly,  belts  and  buttons   fastened,   shoes   tied, 
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preferably  in  double  knots;  no  underwear  showing.  It  is  well 
not  to  have  little  girls'  dresses  too  short.  Plenty  of  clean  hand- 
kerchiefs or  tissues  where  the  child  can  readily  reach  them  himself 
make  it  easier  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  at  least  one  outfit  for  wear 
on  very  special  occasions,  such  as  visits  or  special  callers.  In  this 
way  his  good  grooming  is  likely  to  call  forth  flattering  commenda- 
tion which  is  dear  to  any  child.  Little  extra  touches  mean  a  lot 
to  small  as  well  as  older  wearers!  A  gay,  tastefully  chosen  ribbon 
or  a  pretty  bracelet  will  gladden  a  little  girl's  heart;  a  new  cap  or 
tie  will  make  a  little  boy  very  proud. 

Towards  Good  Grooming 

Much  can  be  done  also  toward  teaching  the  retarded 
child  good  grooming  and  care  for  his  personal  appearance.  Until 
he  is  older,  much  will  have  to  be  done  for  him  but  the  following 
suggestions  will  help  him  develop  and  maintain  a  good  appearance. 

(1)  Good  personal  habits  of  cleanliness.  He  should 
bathe  often  and  have  nightly  sponging  of  parts  of 
his  body.  He  should  wash  his  hands  before  and 
after  meals  and  after  being  at  the  toilet.  He  can 
keep  his  face  free  of  food  and  grime.  His  fingernails 
should  be  kept  short  and  clean;  he  can  learn  to  use 
a  nail  brush.  He  can  brush  his  teeth  after  every 
meal.  Try  to  keep  his  skin  clean  and  dry  to  prevent 
soreness  and  chapping.  Teach  him  to  use  hand- 
kerchiefs or  tissues  to  keep  his  nose  clean  and  dry. 

(2)  He  must  try  hard  to  keep  his  mouth  closed  all 
the  time. 

(3)  Keep  the  hair  well  brushed,  combed  and  neat 
looking.  Boys  look  well  with  short  hair  cuts. 
Little  girls  look  attractive  with  their  hair  not  too 
short,  perhaps  softly  curled  and  with  a  pretty 
ribbon  bow.  Neat  pigtails  are  always  in  good  taste 
for  them,  too.  With  both  boys  and  girls,  see  that 
their  hair  is  kept  out  of  their  eyes!  In  dressing 
the  hair,  take  into  consideration  the  shape  of  the 
head. 
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(4)  Always  try  to  have  the  child  well-kept  looking 
when  going  to  a  meal  and  particularly  when  he  is 
going  away  from  home. 

(5)  Teach  him  to  keep  his  fingers  from  his  nose,  ears 
and  body.  Discourage  scratching  or  picking! 

(6)  Encourage  good  posture  and  walking  habits.  Have 
him  learn  to  sit  up  straight,  stand  with  the  head 
up  and  walk  smartly  (no  shuffling).  This  is  very 
important  to  his  health  and  good  looks. 
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Wood  health  is  very  important  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped child.  You  will  want  to  do  everything  you  can  to  remedy 
any  physical  defect  that  could  make  his  difficulties  or  differences 
greater.  An  undernourished  child  cannot  be  expected  to  function 
at  his  highest  possible  mental  level.  Sometimes  retarded  children 
are  physically  weaker  and  have  less  resistance  to  disease  than 
normal  children.  Special  attention  to  their  health  is  necessary. 

An  examination  by  the  family  doctor  at  least  once  a 
year  is  a  very  good  idea.  It  is  well  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  any 
defects  of  eyes  or  ears  that  might  add  to  his  slowness. 

With  his  defects  remedied  insofar  as  possible,  the 
backward  child,  unless  he  has  some  persisting  physical  handicap, 
needs  what  other  children  need — food  of  the  right  kind  to  keep 
him  healthy  (diet  similar  to  that  advised  for  any  child  of  his  age); 
exercise,  with  provision  for  regular  outdoor  activity;  plenty  of 
sleep.  It  is  often  a  good  idea  to  keep  up  the  afternoon  nap  longer 
than  one  might  with  the  average  child. 

Example  plays  a  large  part  in  acting  properly.  If 
parents  try  to  speak  and  act  quietly,  answer  politely,  remember 
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other  courtesies,  their  children  will  copy  these  desirable  traits. 
The  slow  child  often  seems  more  likely  to  copy  the  actions  of  others 
than  normal  children.  If  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  say 
"May  I  be  excused  please?"  he  may  soon  be  saying  the  same. 
Many,  many  times  however  you  will  have  to  do  or  say  the  things 
for  him  until  he  catches  on.  Such  things  as  having  a  handkerchief 
ready  when  he  needs  it;  saying  "please"  and  "thank  you"  for  him 
when  he  forgets.  Little  reminders  of  this  kind  without  unpleasant 
emphasis  are  very  effective  in  teaching  him  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 

Teaching  Good  Manners 

Other  ways  of  helping  him  learn  good  manners  are  by 
patiently  teaching  him: 

(1)  all  the  polite  forms — please,  thank  you,  hello, 
good-bye,  how  do  you  do,  good  morning,  you're 
welcome,  come  in,  etc. 

(2)  to  be  polite  at  the  table.  He  learns  to  ask  for  what 
he  wants,  to  take  small  bites,  to  keep  his  lips  closed 
while  eating,  to  wipe  his  mouth,  to  sit  quietly 
until  excused.  (It  is  well  to  see  that  this  sitting 
quietly  is  not  for  an  unreasonably  long  time. 
Children  need  to  move  about  more  often  than 
grownups  and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  them  to  be 
quiet  for  unnecessarily  long  periods).  He  will 
probably  have  occasional  accidents  with  his  food 
— who  of  us  does  not? — but  if  while  he  is  young 
a  tray  is  put  under  his  dishes  and  his  clothes  are 
protected  by  a  large  bib  or  apron,  not  much  harm 
is  going  to  be  done.  Cutting  his  food  for  him  in 
small  pieces  is  a  great  help.  It  is  best  for  him  at 
each  meal  to  sit  beside  the  same  person  who  can 
thus  help  or  correct  him  while  he  is  learning.  If  it 
is  easier  to  give  the  young  child  his  meal  before 
the  family  eats,  it  is  still  important  to  work  at 
these  instructions  in  manners. 

(3)  to  share  his  playthings  and  play  nicely  with  other 
children.  His  own  brothers  and  sisters  should 
include  him  in  at  least  some  of  their  play.  If  he 
is  being  bullied  or  teased  by  others,  take  him  away 
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and  provide  him  with  something  else  to  do  unless 
you  can  persuade  the  other  children  to  be  more 
fair  in  their  behavior. 

(4)  to  ask  permission  to  play  with  things  belonging 
to  another  child  and  not  abuse  them.  Other 
people's  things  must  be  respected. 

(5)  to  answer  the  door  as  he  gets  older.  He  might 
say  "How  do  you  do.  Come  in"  (but  only  if  he 
knows  the  person).  He  can  be  taught  perhaps  to 
answer  the  phone  correctly,  saying  "Hello"  and 
"This  is  .  .  .  (his  own  name)  speaking.  Whom  do 
you  want?"  or  "I'll  call  Mother."  He  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  a  play  toy  of  the  telephone 
however. 

(6)  Not  to  touch  visitors.  The  too  friendly  child  who 
climbs  all  over  the  caller,  or  pats  his  coat  sleeve, 
or  becomes  too  demonstrative  will  cause  embar- 
rassment to  both  parent  and  visitor.  It  is  better 
for  him  to  learn  to  keep  his  distance.  When  he  is 
older  he  can  be  taught  to  shake  hands  with  friends 
who  call. 


Any  child,  even  a  very  backward  one,  can  be  trained 
in  some  good  habits.  He  tends  to  repeat  what  gives  him  pleasure 
and  to  stop  doing  what  has  unpleasant  results,  just  as  all  children 
do.  Retarded  children  take  very  short  steps  in  their  thinking 
however.  Directions  therefore  must  be  extremely  simple  and 
clear  like  "Johnny,  watch  Mother"  or  "Johnny,  do  this."  Since 
these  children  are  also  slow  to  master  new  ideas  at  once,  directions 
will  have  to  be  repeated  often  over  and  over  again.  Using  as  few 
words  as  possible  and  the  same  words  each  time  is  the  best  way  to 
help  the  child  grasp  an  idea,  for  example,  "Johnny,  no."  They  do 
not  readily  carry  over  ideas  from  one  situation  to  another  so  you 
will  usually  have  to  direct  them  in  each  new  situation.  Try  to 
think  what  it  is  you  want  your  child  to  learn  or  do  before  you 
give  him  any  command.  This  will  avoid  confusing  the  issue  with 
useless  talk  or  too  many  complicated  requests. 

Use  a  Regular  Routine 

A  regular  schedule  or  routine  is  particularly  important 
for  the  retarded  child.  It  is  one  of  the  first  and  best  ways  of  teaching 
him.  If  you  will  begin  it  early,  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  and 
stick  to  it  consistently,  you  will  forestall  many  difficulties  in 
managing  him.  This  means  as  far  as  possible  doing  the  same  thing, 
in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  of  the  day!  Changes  in  schedule 
upset  and  confuse  him.  Such  things  as  washing  his  face,  eating 
dinner,  sitting  in  the  same  place  at  the  table,  going  to  bed  at  the 
same  time  are  simple  examples  of  the  routine  he  should  follow 
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each  day.  He  gains  confidence  in  himself  this  way.  Your  idea 
should  be  to  have  him  learn  a  thing  so  well  that  he  can  do  it 
without  thinking,  as  a  habit. 

Remember  that  he  can  learn  to  do  a  thing  only  when 
his  mind  has  developed  enough  so  begin  with  something  within 
his  ability,  something  he  can  do  now.  If  you  have  chosen  wisely 
as  to  something  he  is  able  to  do,  he  should  show  some  interest, 
be  willing,  and  learn  a  little.  Should  he  be  stubborn  about  it,  it 
is  probably  too  hard  for  him.  It  is  wise  not  to  force  him. 
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Concentrate  on  the  activity  he  is  learning  but  do  so 
for  only  a  short  period  at  a  time.  He  will  lose  interest  if  he  becomes 
too  tired,  and  retarded  children  lose  interest  very  quickly. 

Show  rather  than  tell  him  how  to  do  something;  repeat 
often;  many  repetitions  may  be  necessary  before  it  is  grasped. 

He  must  not  be  rushed.  He  will  need  lots  of  time  to 
complete  his  task,  but  none  for  fooling  around! 

If  possible,  try  to  have  a  task  completed.  Choose 
those  that  can  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  Finishing  the  job 
sustains  his  interest,  gives  him  pride,  and  creates  a  good  work 
habit. 

Allow  him  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  himself,  giving 
your  help  only  when  needed.  However,  the  occasional  little  "extra 
touch"  that  adds  to  the  completeness  or  appearance  of  his  work 
very  often  has  a  good  effect. 

Your  Praise  Helps 

Show  your  pleasure  when  a  thing  is  well  done  or  a 
good  attempt  made.  A  ready  smile  of  approval  or  a  little  pat 
on  the  back  is  sufficient  encouragement.  At  the  beginning  he 
will  need  and  should  get  a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  Never 
flatly  discourage  his  efforts! 

Work  on  one  thing  at  a  time  or  he  will  get  his  habits 
mixed  up.  Don't,  for  example,  ask  him  to  sit  up  straight  while 
he  is  concentrating  on  your  previous  order  to  drink  his  milk  without 
spilling  it. 

Give  him  supervision.  Left  to  himself,  his  mind  may 
wander  and  he  may  not  finish  the  job.  He  may  even  forget  what 
he  started  out  to  do. 

BE  VERY  PATIENT!  It  will  take  many  repetitions 
before  a  thing  is  mastered. 
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And  always  you  and  the  others  in  the  family  must 
set  him  a  good  example,  for  he  is  learning  all  the  time  from  your 
behavior.  Without  thinking  he  copies  your  actions. 
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Easing  the  Task 

Many  of  the  things  to  be  taught  are  learned  incidentally 
and  will  create  no  problem.  Having  started  him  on  tasks  he  can 
handle,  go  on  from  there  to  the  next  hardest. 

Helpful  settings  and  equipment  will  make  your  task 
easier  and  more  pleasant.  It  will  be  a  big  help  if  your  child  can 
have  his  own  room.  It  should  be  clean,  bright,  as  attractive  as 
possible  and  serviceable.  Drawers  and  hooks  in  closets  should  be 
low.  There  should  be  cupboards  and  open  shelves  within  easy 
reach  of  the  child.  The  furnishings  need  not  be  expensive  or 
elaborate.  Let  him  feel  it  is  his  room. 

He  should  have  his  own  towel,  washcloth,  tooth- 
brush, comb,  brush,  nail  file  and  all  other  personal  toilet  articles. 
He  needs  his  own  cup,  plate,  bib  or  napkin.  A  wide  coverall  type 
of  apron  or  bib  may  save  much  extra  laundry. 

A  small  table  of  his  own  and  matching  chair,  both 
of  the  right  size,  would  be  fine.  In  many  cases  these  Gan  be  cheaply 
constructed  at  home. 

Some  type  of  box  or  footstool  for  standing  on  in  the 
bathroom  so  he  can  reach  things  easily  himself  gives  him  more 
independence. 

All  clothing  should  be  simple,  with  fastenings  he  can 
manage  himself. 
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I  oilet  habits  can  be  taught  to  the  retarded  child  as  to 
normal  children.  If  there  is  any  question  of  his  lacking  normal 
bladder  or  bowel  control,  it  is  well  to  have  this  checked  by  means 
of  a  medical  examination.  A  child  learns  to  keep  dry  during  the 
day  before  he  can  do  so  at  night.  A  backward  child  may  not  be 
fully  trained  until  he  is  five,  six,  or  even  seven  years  old.  Learning 
clean  personal  habits  depends  chiefly  on  a  regular  routine.  A  child 
who  cannot  attend  to  his  own  personal  wants  is  a  very  great 
burden  in  the  home  and  is  not  acceptable  in  any  public  place. 
The  time  given  to  this  training  repays  in  less  work  for  the 
mother  and  a  happier,  fuller  life  for  the  child. 

Take  the  child  to  the  toilet: 

(1)  on  rising. 

(2)  before  and  after  each  meal. 

(3)  at  his  bedtime. 

(4)  when  the  parents  retire. 

Watch  when  "accidents"  occur  between  the  above 
periods  and  make  additional  visits  to  the  toilet  at  these  times. 

Make  a  list  of  the  times  when  your  child  needs  to  be 
taken  to  the  toilet  and  keep  it  where  it  can  be  a  constant  reminder. 
As  this  is  a  big  responsibility,  the  task  could  be  divided  among 
members  of  the  family  but  it  must  be  carefully  followed.  Keep 
to  this  routine  for  two  weeks,  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  child 
is  kept  dry  day  and  night. 
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If  bed  wetting  persists,  take  the  child  up  frequently 
during  the  night  so  that  he  is  kept  dry.  This  step  may  not  be 
necessary  for  longer  than  a  week  or  two.  Try  to  have  the  child 
sleep  on  his  side  with  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  covering.  A 
light,  dry  supper  not  later  than  6:00  p.m.  and  no  liquids  after- 
wards is  a  good  idea. 

After  two  weeks  with  no  lapses,  one  or  two  of  the 
toilet  visits  may  be  dropped  or  the  intervals  lengthened  a  bit. 
Do  this  carefully  and  gradually.  For  a  long  time  however  you 
will  need  to  be  responsible  for  the  child's  going  to  the  toilet  upon 
arising,  before  and  after  meals  and  at  bedtime.  Though  troublesome, 
this  routine  is  far  easier  than  the  care  of  a  child  with  no  control 
of  elimination. 


Scolding  is  Harmful 

Playing  with  toys  while  on  the  toilet  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Spending  a  long  time  in  the  bathroom  is  not  a  good 
idea  either. 

Large  buttons  and  easily  handled  clothing  will  help 
the  child  in  attending  to  his  own  wants  without  assistance. 

Teach  him  a  simple,  unobtrusive  way  of  showing  and 
telling  his  need  in  time  to  go  to  the  toilet.  Eventually  you  want 
him  to  be  able  to  attend  to  himself  alone. 

In  spite  of  all  you  do,  "accidents"  will  happen. 
Don't  scold!  It  is  useless  and  often  harmful.  Occasional  wetting 
or  soiling  do  not  warrant  punishment,  either.  Your  best  plan  is  to 
praise  and  reward  success.  If  accidents  happen  more  than  occa- 
sionally, try  again  to  adjust  your  routine  until  he  is  kept  dry.  It 
also  helps  sometimes  to  have  the  child  assist  in  cleaning  up  or 
changing  his  clothes  when  accidents  do  occur. 

IN    SPITE    OF    DISCOURAGEMENTS    FOLLOW 
YOUR  ROUTINE  FAITHFULLY  AND  REGULARLY. 
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I  he  retarded  child  can  in  most  cases  be  taught  to 
display  the  usual  good  table  manners  of  normal  children.  Where 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  the  child  to  eat  a  proper  meal,  try 
making  the  meal  as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  possible.  The  child 
who  one  day  refuses  to  eat  a  plain  blanc  mange  pudding,  for 
example,  may  next  time  ask  for  more  if  it  is  a  delicate  pink  color! 
Children  like  change  and  color  even  in  foods.  They  are  usually 
hearty  eaters  but  there  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  grownups 
to  heap  their  plates  with  too  big  servings. 

If  a  child  is  eating  only  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
serving,  make  the  helping  smaller  next  time.  A  big  plateful  set 
before  the  child  with  a  finicky  appetite  will  very  likely  take  away 
what  little  desire  he  had  for  food.  Small  helpings  also  discourage 
playing  with  the  food  and  messing  it  up.  And  a  hungry  child  can 
be  counted  on  to  ask  for  more;  very  often  a  second  small  helping 
will  be  requested. 

Don't  fuss  over  or  scold  the  child  who  does  not  eat. 
Instead,  remove  his  plate  when  the  others  are  being  removed,  and 
make  no  comment.  It  will  work  if  you  give  him  nothing  between 
meals. 

Nothing  serious  or  drastic  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
child  who  misses  one  or  two  meals  while  learning  to  eat  his  food 
as  others  do. 
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Some  of  the  things  you  will  want  to  teach  him  about 


eating  are: 


(1)  to  drink  from  a  cup,  with  help  at  first. 

(2)  to  chew  his  food. 

(3)  to  use  a  spoon  moderately  well. 

(4)  to  use  a  fork. 

(5)  to  use  one  tool  at  a  time;  i.e.  spoon  or  fork. 

(6)  to  get  a  drink  for  himself. 

(7)  to  ask  for  a  certain  thing,  rather  than  point  at  it. 

(8)  to  eat  quietly,  lips  closed. 

(9)  to  handle  a  knife  for  spreading  only  until  he  can 
become  more  expert  with  it  later  in  cutting  up  his 
food. 

(10)  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  face  when  through  or  as 
otherwise  necessary. 


Dressing  and  Undressing 


can  learn  to 


Beginning    with    very    simple    operations,    your    child 


(1)  pull  off  his  socks. 

(2)  pull  off  his  shoes. 
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(3)  hold  up  his  foot  for  sock  and  shoe  to  be  put  on. 

(4)  hold  up  his  arms  so  that  clothes  may  be  slipped 
on  and  off. 

(5)  put  on  his  hat;  put  on  his  shoes. 

(6)  take  off  his  coat,  take  off  a  simple  dress  or  shirt 
waist  blouse. 

(7)  hold  arms  in  position  for  putting  into  sleeves. 

(8)  unbutton  easy  buttons  within  reach,  then  harder 
ones. 

(9)  put  on  a  coat  or  simple  dress. 

(10)  undress  completely. 

(11)  button  coat. 

(12)  lace  shoes. 

(13)  dress  completely. 

(14)  tie  laces — this  takes  rather  lengthy   training   and 
more  practice. 

On  Being  Tidy 

Tidy,  responsible  habits  help  a  retarded  youngster 
become  more  independent,  make  him  more  acceptable  socially, 
and  should  save  you  unnecessary  irritation,  effort,  and  perhaps 
that  unforgivable  mistake  of  endless  nagging.  life  for  the  whole 
family  will  be  more  pleasant  if  you  teach  the  child  to 

(1)  dry  his  hands. 

(2)  put  away  toys  or  other  material  he  has  been  using. 

(3)  hang  up  his  clothes. 

(4)  wash  his  hands  without  help. 

(5)  wash  his  face  without  help. 

(6)  keep  his  own  shelves  and  drawers  in  order;  things 
of  a  kind  placed  together,  etc. 

(7)  brush  his  teeth. 

(8)  use  a  handkerchief. 

(9)  bathe  with  only  slight  assistance. 

(10)  wash  hands  before  eating  and  after  using  the  toilet. 

REMEMBER,  IN  ALL  YOUR  ATTEMPTS  TO 
HELP  THIS  YOUNG  LEARNER,  THAT  "ONE  THING  AT 
A  TIME  AND  THAT  LEARNED  WELL  IS  A  VERY  GOOD 
RULE  AS  MANY  CAN  TELL." 
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With  careful,  intelligent  training  and  patient  supervi- 
sion most  retarded  children  can  learn  to  behave  in  ways  that 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  normal  youngsters.  Without 
such  training,  however,  they  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  and 
irresponsible.  You  should  expect  a  retarded  child  to  behave  much 
as  a  younger  normal  child  of  approximately  the  same  mental  de- 
velopment level,  or  mental  age,  might.  You  are  being  neither  kind 
nor  fair  to  your  child  if  you  spare  discipline  and  fail  to  teach  him 
such  desirable  behavior. 

Nearly  all  methods  of  care  recommended  for  the 
training  of  the  normal  child  apply  in  the  case  of  the  slow  one. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  therefore,  to  read  pamphlets  and  books  on  child 
training.  The  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
Ottawa,  has  many  publications  on  this  subject.  They  can  be 
obtained  free  from  your  provincial  department  of  health.  The 
wise  parent  will  try  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  ways  in  which 
children  develop,  how  they  learn  to  accept  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary controls,  how  they  learn  responsible,  happy  attitudes. 

All  of  us  learn  to  do  things  because  the  result  is  pleasant 
in  some  way.  Other  things  we  learn  not  to  do  because  the  result 
or  consequence  is  definitely  unpleasant.  Getting  satisfaction  from 
doing  something  is  about  the  surest  way  of  making  us  try  it  again, 
and  trying  it  again  and  again  is  the  way  we  fix  it  firmly  in  our 
minds. 
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The  strong  feelings  that  go  with  our  behavior  are  often 
called  our  emotions.  Excitement,  happiness,  anger  are  examples. 
Some  ways  of  behaving  are  desirable  and  useful,  while  others  are 
not.  The  retarded  child  is  not  so  quick  to  recognize  which  are  the 
best  and  most  socially  acceptable  ways  of  behaving.  So  we  find 
him  continuing  to  behave  like  a  younger  child  —  crying,  scream- 
ing or  kicking  when  he  is  angry.  But  the  slow  child  can  learn  good 
emotional  behavior  in  the  same  way  he  has  to  learn  other  things. 

Temper  Tantrums 

A  child  usually  has  a  temper  tantrum  because  he  is 
trying  to  get  something  that  he  wants  or  needs,  and  does  not  know 
a  better  way  of  getting  it.  Sometimes  the  thing  he  wants  is  simply 
to  attract  attention.  It  is  your  job  to  help  him  learn  that  such 
behavior  does  not  get  him  what  he  wants. 

Occasional  tantrums  are  to  be  expected  in  any  young 
child  because  little  children  are  trying  to  do  new  things  and  often 
meet  disappointment.  Some  of  the  new  things  he  will  be  able  to 
manage  and  some  he  will  not.  It's  when  he  wants  something  very 
badly  and  can't  get  it  that  he  throws  himself  on  the  floor,  scream- 
ing, kicking,  pounding  or  banging.  The  one  word  that  he  seems 
to  want  to  say  is  "No!" 

Don't  let  this  show  of  temper  upset  you.  Keep  away 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  then,  if  you  can  get  his  attention,  suggest 
something  else,  something  he  can  manage. 

If  he  doesn't  respond  to  your  attempts  to  distract 
him,  it  may  be  best  to  pay  no  further  attention;  letting  him 
"come  out  of  it"  himself.  But  even  in  the  way  you  "pay  no  atten- 
tion to  him'"  be  sure  you  are  acting  without  spite  or  hostile  feeling. 

Sometimes  it's  a  good  idea  to  put  him  in  a  room  by 
himself  "to  cool  off."  Make  sure  that  he  will  not  injure  himself 
or  destroy  some  valuable  possessions  in  his  anger.  The  room 
should  be  "safe"  for  him  and  also  not  frightening  as  a  small,  closed 
space  such  as  a  clothes  cupboard  is  sure  to  be.  Keep  calm  and  tell 
him  quietly  but  firmly  that  he  may  come  out  when  he  has  finished 
his  cry. 
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Should  the  tantrum  happen  in  public,  remove  the  child 
to  a  quiet  spot.  There  try  to  regain  your  own  composure  as  well 
as  his. 

Sometimes,  if  his  general  health  is  poor,  a  child  will 
have  frequent  tantrums  but  usually  they  result  from  the  way 
he  is  handled.  If  he  is  bossed  all  the  time,  gets  too  many  "no's" 
or  his  playthings  are  not  suited  to  his  stage  of  development,  he 
will  probably  show  temper.  Try  guiding  him  rather  than  bossing. 
Give  him  playthings  that  he  can  handle  all  right  and  a  room  where 
he  can  play  without  interference.  In  connection  with  the  many 
"don'ts"  it  is  well  to  remember  the  story  of  the  little  boy,  who, 
when  asked  his  name,  replied,  "Johnny  Don't." 

Like  all  small  children,  the  retarded  child  is  very 
likely  at  times  to  refuse  to  do  something.  It  is  best  to  ignore  this 
when  you  can  and  not  make  too  much  of  small  matters.  Be  sure 
you  are  not  expecting  too  much  of  him  and  only  ask  him  to  do 
things  that  are  really  important. 

How  to  Treat  His  Fears 

You  certainly  do  not  want  your  child  to  grow  up  to 
be  afraid  of  many  things  and  yet  you  have  to  teach  him  to  be 
cautious  about  dangerous  situations.  Since  the  retarded  child 
cannot  reason  well  it  is  harder  to  teach  him  caution.  He  must  be 
carefully  watched  in  situations  where  serious  accidents  might 
happen.  Extra  protection  is  needed  for  such  a  child  not  only 
because  of  his  poorer  judgement  but  often  because  of  his  slower, 
clumsier  movements. 

The  slow  child  may  be  afraid  of  something  because 
he  does  not  understand  it  or  because  he  associates  some  un- 
pleasantness with  it.  For  example,  he  may  be  afraid  of  all  cats 
because  he  once  got  scratched  after  pulling  kitty's  tail.  It  is  best 
to  foresee  and  avoid,  if  possible,  such  unpleasant  experiences 
during  his  early  years  at  least.  If  you  try  to  explain  the  reason  to 
him  you  will  have  to  use  very  direct  methods  and  he  will  be 
unlikely  to  carry  the  idea  over  to  some  other  similar  situation. 
You  will  have  to  be  very  patient  again  here. 

Like  all  children  he  will  learn  a  grownup's  fears.  Be 
careful  to  guard  against  frightening  him  by  your  own  fear  of  such 
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things  as  thunderstorms  or  mice.  In  dangerous  situations,  try  to 
keep  calm.  You  may  thus  be  able  to  keep  him  from  becoming 
excited  and  doing  some  irresponsible  and  foolish  thing.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  situations  such  as  fire. 

Threatening  will  often  cause  a  normal  child  to  develop 
nervous  traits.  How  much  more  readily  can  it  affect  the  retarded 
child!  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  threaten  him  with  the  policeman  or 
"Boogey-man"  if  he  misbehaves. 
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When  it  is  a  new  or  strange  thing  that  frightens  the 
child,  accustom  him  to  it  gradually.  It  isn't  enough  simply  to  tell 
him,  "Don't  be  afraid."  Try  to  associate  something  pleasant  with 
the  thing  or  person  that  caused  him  to  be  afraid.  You  might 
show  him  how  the  cat  can  "purr"  a  lovely  song  when  stroked 
nicely;  how  she  will  lie  quietly  if  he  moves  slowly  and  gently 
toward  her.  Perhaps  Aunt  Jane,  who  somehow  frightened  him, 
could  have  a  candy  for  him  the  next  time  she  comes  to  call. 

Fear  of  the  dark  can  be  overcome  by  providing  a  small 
night  light  or  leaving  the  hall  door  open.  This  gives  the  child  a 
feeling  of  security  and  helps  cut  down  his  imaginary  fears  which 
are  often  more  frightening  than  actual  happenings. 

When  Jealousy  Appears 

Very  often  the  retarded  child  shows  signs  of  jealousy 
simply  because  he  wants  love  and  affection  and  is  not  receiving 
as  much  of  it  as  he  needs.  It's  hard  not  to  have  the  brighter  or 
prettier  ones  come  in  for  the  larger  share  of  praise,  even  though 
you  and  others  don't  mean  to  show  it.  You  can  help  the  slower 
child  feel  loved  if  you  remember  to  give  him  things  of  "his  own," 
preferably  in  a  room  or  a  little  corner  fixed  up  for  him  alone. 
Without  coddling,  show  him  just  as  much  love  as  you  give  the 
others.  For  part  of  the  time,  at  least,  have  the  other  children 
include  him  in  some  of  their  fun.  They  shouldn't  mind  it  if  there 
are  other  times  when  they  are  free  of  him.  And,  of  course,  you 
will  try  to  guard  him  against  teasing  by  anyone. 

The  Overactive  Child 

A  retarded  child  may  be  unusually  active,  never  still 
a  minute,  constantly  on  the  go,  tiring  of  a  plaything  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  One  reason  is  that  he  cannot  think  of  much  to  do  with 
the  toy.  Try  to  provide  plenty  of  opportunities  for  him  to  be 
active,  particularly  outdoors  where  he  can  run  and  play  about 
freely.  When  indoors,  he  might  try  some  of  the  things  listed  later 
in  this  booklet.  They  should  be  simple  things  that  don't  require 
too  long  a  time  to  do  and  that  will  hold  his  interest  without 
requiring  too  much  effort.  When  this  works  successfully  for  a  few 
days,  the  period  can  be  slightly  lengthened. 
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Mannerisms,  awkward  gestures,  and  behavior  to  get 
attention  make  a  backward  child  more  conspicuous.  With  careful 
thought  they  can  sometimes  be  largely  overcome.  An  indirect 
method,  such  as  calling  the  child's  attention  to  something  else 
every  time  the  action  is  started,  is  the  best  way  of  tackling  the 
problem.  Direct  commands  or  signs  of  disapproval  on  your  part 
are  very  apt  to  make  the  habit  stronger. 


Being  too  friendly  is  usually  a  slow  child's  way  of 
trying  to  get  the  attention  he  feels  the  need  of  but  such  atten- 
tion may  be  annoying  and  sometimes  embarrassing  to  strangers. 
Showing  his  affection  by  fondling  and  kissing  may  also  become  an 
undesirable  habit  as  the  child  grows  older.  Teach  the  child  ways 
in  which  he  can  show  his  love,  doing  little  things  for  you  and 
for  others.  Be  sure  that  he  feels  he  is  loved  and  wanted  just  as 
much  as  the  other  children.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  train  the  child 
from  the  start  to  stay  a  short  distance  from  people. 
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lor  his  own  safety  when  he  is  young,  and  for  his 
self-control  when  he  is  older,  it  is  important  that  the  retarded 
child  learn  early  that  some  things  are  right  to  do  and  others  are 
wrong.  Particularly  important  is  the  fact  that  he  must  learn 
obedience.  He  may  not  understand  why  he  must  not  do  a  certain 
thing,  but  he  can  learn  to  do  what  he  is  told. 

How  are  you  to  teach  your  child  to  obey?  There  are 
two  ways.  He  learns  "No"  about  certain  kinds  of  behavior  because 
you  show  your  disapproval.  This  is  an  unpleasant  outcome, 
punishment.  He  learns  "Yes"  about  other  forms  of  behavior  when 
you  show  your  approval  like  a  little  pat  on  the  shoulder  or  a  piece 
of  candy.  This  is  a  pleasant  result,  a  reward. 

The  retarded  child  will  have  to  be  taught  each  thing 
separately.  If  you  teach  him  not  to  touch  the  stove  because  he 
will  get  burned,  he  may  not  be  able  to  figure  out  that  he  must 
not  touch  the  kettle  for  the  same  reason.  The  retarded  child  has 
difficulty  reasoning  things  out. 

In  some  cases  when  parents  try  to  discipline  their 
child  they  use  wrong  or  ineffective  methods.  Other  parents, 
in  mistaken  ideas  of  kindness  or  pity,  cause  their  child  suffering 
by  lack  of  discipline.  Too  often  parents  lose  patience  because  of 
the  retarded  child's  slowness  and  inflict  too  drastic  or  too  frequent 
punishment. 
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Be  Consistent 

To  be  truly  effective,  punishment  need  not  be  severe 
but  it  must  be  consistent.  If,  to-day,  you  punish  your  child  for 
pulling  flowers  in  the  garden  and  to-morrow  you  do  not,  you  are 
not  being  consistent  and  your  discipline  is  not  effective.  How  is 
he  to  know  what  is  right?  And  even  young  children  will  quickly 
take  advantage  of  this  inconsistent  sort  of  training.  Because 
discipline  is  a  part  of  systematic  training,  it  must  be  continuous 
for  good  results.  Let  your  child's  mental  age  and  his  intentions 
be  your  guide  as  to  the  steps  you  take. 

A  child  should  not  be  punished  because  of  mistakes 
or  for  clumsiness.  When  he  upsets  his  milk  because  he  cannot 
handle  the  cup  safely,  that  does  not  call  for  punishment.  Things 
done  purposely,  however,  may  need  punishment  for  he  must 
learn  that  he  cannot  go  on  acting  this  way. 

It  is  usually  best  to  give  any  necessary  punishment 
when  the  child  is  away  from  the  other  children,  particularly  the 
older  ones.  Be  sure  it  follows  right  after  his  naughtiness,  or  not  at 
all.  His  memory  is  short  and,  if  you  wait,  it  will  not  be  clear  to 
him  what  he  is  being  punished  for. 

Be  calm  when  giving  punishment;  avoid  punishing  in 
anger.  The  idea  is  for  him  to  see  that  he  must  not  do  that  thing 
— not  to  feel  angry  at  you.  Afterwards,  don't  talk  about  it. 

Types  of  Punishment 

Because  they  can  be  used  immediately  and  the  child 
can  thus  connect  the  result  with  what  he  has  done,  suitable  ways 
of  correcting  a  slow  child  might  be: 

(1)  A  quick  slap,  on  the  hands,  particularly  with  a 
child  who  does  not  understand  words.  Be  sparing 
though  in  the  use  of  such  a  method,  as  he  could 
easily  connect  it  in  his  mind  with  the  person  and 
afterwards  be  afraid  of  that  person.  Used  too  often 
it  becomes  commonplace  and  ineffective.  A  sharp 
"No"    will    frequently    prove    quite    as    deterring. 
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(2)  Separating  him  from  other  people,  perhaps  to 
sit  on  a  chair  apart  from  the  others,  or  to  remain 
in  a  room  where  he  is  safe,  alone,  and  can  do  no 
damage.  Pay  no  attention  to  him  for  a  short  time 
even  if  he  cries.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
shut  such  a  child  in  a  closet  or  a  dark  room  as  he 
probably  will  develop  a  real  fear  of  the  dark. 
Sending  him  to  bed  is  not  a  good  idea,  either,  as 
it  may  make  him  hate  going  to  bed  at  the  proper 
time. 


Undesirable  methods  of  punishment  are  scolding  and 
nagging,  particularly  in  a  loud  or  harsh  voice.  He  soon  gets  ac- 
customed to  this  and  finds  it  mildly  unpleasant  so  he  pays  no 
attention.  Threats  are  equally  useless.  He  cannot  understand  or 
remember  them  often.  The  reasoning  or  explaining  that  we  can 


often  use  with  a  brighter  child  only  confuses  and  worries  the  back- 
ward one.  Occasionally,  as  he  grows  older,  you  may  try  a  very 
simple  explanation.  You  will  soon  know  whether  it  works  or  not. 

Sometimes  what  the  child  does  will  punish  him  but 
this  can  be  pretty  drastic.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to  let  him  break 
his  arm  in  order  to  teach  him  not  to  climb  in  the  tree  in  the  garden! 

Try  to  make  use  of  everyday  events  and  simple  logical 
things  to  teach  him.  If  he  runs  away,  you  might  keep  him  in  the 
house  for  a  few  days  except  during  the  periods  when  it  is  possible 
to  supervise  him  outside,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  him  why 
he  is  being  kept  in.  If  the  children  going  to  and  from  school  bother 
him — perhaps  because  of  something  he  does — keep  him  in  until 
they  are  away.  In  such  cases  he  is  more  apt  to  connect  the  punish- 
ment with  his  misbehavior. 

Showing  Your  Approval 

It  is  important  to  show  your  approval  of  certain  kinds 
of  behavior.  Remember  the  slow  child  is  going  to  need  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement  and  praise,  just  because  he  does  things  so 
slowly.  It  does  not  need  to  be  extravagant  praise.  A  smile  of 
approval  or  pat  on  the  back  makes  him  so  proud,  particularly 
when  others  are  present! 

It  is  best  to  name  the  particular  thing  he  did  well, 
rather  than  merely  telling  him  he  is  a  good  boy.  To  say,  "You 
colored  that  ball  such  a  nice  blue,  Tommy"  is  more  encouraging 
than  "That's  fine." 

An  occasional  special  treat  like  an  apple,  a  cookie,  or 
candy  encourages  the  child.  For  an  older  child,  a  special  privilege 
can  be  given  for  something  well  done.  Any  promises  you  make 
must  be  kept  faithfully. 

There  are  many  other  incentives  and  encouragements 
that  can  be  thought  up.  A  common  one  is  to  make  an  attractive 
chart  or  booklet  in  which  stars  can  be  pasted  each  day  for  some 
accomplishment  or  good  behavior.  Adapt  such  a  chart  to  the 
particular  things  you  are  trying  to  teach  him  at  the  time.  Such 
things  as  being  polite,  clean,  prompt  are  just  a  few  that  you 
might  include  in  it. 
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Uhildren  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  world  around 
them  and  train  themselves  for  useful  skills  and  occupations 
through  play.  Play  is  serious  business  to  the  child.  He  loves  it 
not  because  it's  easy  but  because  it's  hard.  Only  grownups  have 
queer  ideas  of  play  being  easy  and  fun,  and  work  being  hard  and 
unpleasant. 

Children  like  simple  toys  and  usually  play  with  them 
the  longest — everyday,  common  things  that  they  can  use  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  that  change  with  imagination  into  wonderful 
new  ideas.  The  garden  bench  can  be  turned  over  and  made  into 
a  first  class  boat  for  example.  So  providing  good  play  equipment 
for  a  child  does  not  need  to  mean  that  you  spend  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  stores.  A  small  box,  a  large  envelope,  a  salt  box  with  the 
interesting  funnel  make  good  playthings.  The  making  of  home- 
made toys  has  provided  some  wonderfully  happy  hours  in  many 
families  for  parents  and  children. 

Small  children  learn  much  from  things  that  appeal 
to  their  senses  of  sight,  taste,  hearing,  smell  and  touch.  Remember 
how  the  baby  clutches  everything  tight  and  then  tries  to  get  it 
to  his  mouth!  Play  materials  for  young  children  should  therefore 
have  a  variety  of  shapes,  colors,  textures  and  noises. 

For  the  Very  Young  Child 

A  string  of  large,  bright  buttons  will  interest  a  child 
at  an  early  age.  It  can  be  kept  reasonably  clean  and  that  is  im- 
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portant  since  it  is  bound  to  reach  his  mouth.  Select  buttons  whose 
color  will  not  come  off  and  a  string  that  will  not  break  easily. 
Empty  spools  painted  bright  colors  with  good,  non -poisonous 
paints  and  strung  on  a  heavy  cord  or  shoe  lace  will  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

A  piece  of  paper  is  a  lot  of  fun.  The  baby  will  scratch, 
crumple,  tear  and  throw  it.  You  will  have  to  be  at  hand  to  watch, 
though,  until  he  learns  not  to  put  small  pieces  in  his  mouth. 

A  box  of  bright  pieces  of  cloth  that  are  color  fast  will 
please  him.  If  you  wish,  the  pieces  can  be  strung  on  strings. 

Homemade  stuffed  animals  and  dolls  give  many  happy 
moments.  For  variety,  try  other  shapes  like  stars,  rings,  triangles 
and  cylinders.  They  will  be  something  like  fancy  pot -holders. 

Give  him  a  tin  cup  or  tin  box  into  which  he  can  drop 
things.  He  likes  the  sound.  Or  he  can  drop  small  articles  into  a 
jar  of  strong  glass,  like  a  milk  bottle.  He  can  see  them  there! 
Very  soon  he  learns  to  turn  it  upside  down  to  get  his  treasures 
out. 

An  empty  spool  in  a  colored  tin  can  makes  lots  of 
noise  when  shaken.  More  spools  in  a  box  or  basket  offer  endless 
play  to  him,  stirring  them  round,  rolling  them  on  the  floor  and 
pounding  them. 

For  the  Older  Child 

Things  he  can  push  and  pull  will  interest  the  small 
child  who  is  getting  about.  Containers,  whether  metal  or  card- 
board, with  a  wire  through  the  centre  and  a  fairly  long  string 
loop  tied  to  the  ends  of  the  wire,  make  fine  pull-toys.  Enamelling 
them  in  bright  colors  makes  them  very  attractive.  Add  a  marble 
or  pebble  to  the  inside  and  you  have  noise.  With  drumsticks,  it 
becomes  a  drum! 

Old  cardboard  boxes,  cigar  boxes,  discarded  tin  cups 
without  handles  and  other  metal  containers  make  good  pull-toys 
when  a  string  is  added. 
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Small  wagons  can  be  made  from  strong  wooden  boxes 
with  chest  castors  for  wheels.  The  tongue  may  be  hinged  with 
a  small  piece  of  rawhide  or  a  shoestring  held  in  place  with  screws. 
It  should  be  loose  enough  to  permit  movement  up  and  down. 

Eight-inch  sections  of  2  x  4's  make  fine  trains  when 
fixed  up  a  bit.  A  hook  screwed  in  one  end  of  each  block  and  an 
eye  in  the  other  allows  for  the  train  to  be  lengthened  at  will. 
Wheels  are  not  necessary,  but,  if  desired,  spools  or  button  moulds 
can  be  nailed  on.  Paint  the  cars  a  bright  color.  This  type  of  train 
is  very  usable  as  the  child  can  pile  on  it  many  of  his  playthings. 

Blocks  made  from  2  x  4's  and  4  x  4's  are  excellent. 
Make  them  twice  as  long  as  wide,  that  is,  eight  inches  long.  With 
plenty  of  these  the  youngster  can  build  garages  and  houses.  A 
few  long  pieces  should  be  provided  too,  for  rafters,  etc.  If  painted 
they  are  more  attractive  and  cleaner  to  handle.  For  convenience 
in  storing  these,  a  large  wooden  box  with  castors  is  fine;  in  fact, 
it  would  have  wide  use  in  storing  other  play  material,  too. 

A  simple  blackboard  can  be  made  of  unpatterned 
linoleum  tacked  on  a  wall  or  laid  on  a  table.  The  child  should 
have  a  small  box  for  his  chalk.  A  small  block  of  wood  with  a  piece 
of  felt  glued  to  the  bottom  makes  a  good  eraser,  or  an  old  piece 
of  cloth  will  do  the  trick. 

A  table  for  the  child  can  be  made  from  a  box  of  suitable 
size  turned  upside  down,  with  2x2  strips  on  the  corners  for  legs. 
If  the  wood  is  not  smooth  enough  for  painting,  cover  the  top 
tightly  with  colored  oilcloth.  9"  boards  with  2x2  legs  also  make  a 
suitable  table. 


A  chair  can   be   satisfactorily   made   from   an   orange 
crate,  if  reinforced  ^  _-  ' 

where  necessary  and 
covered  with  cloth. 
A  settee  for  the 
playroom  needs  two 
orange  crates  and 
extra  reinforcement 
Pad  the  seat  and 
cover  with  cloth, 
oilcloth  or  even 
wallpaper. 


Corks  of  various  sizes,  held  together  with  toothpicks 
make  odd -looking  animals.  A  bird  that  will  flutter  can  be  made 
be  using  a  big  cork  and  pushing  three  feathers  into  one  end. 
Paint  the  cork  in  bright  colors;  thread  it  on  a  length  of  string  and 
tie  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  a  stick.  When  whirled  around, 
the  cork  will  flutter,  birdlike. 

Packing  Boxes  are  Useful 

Children  have  many  ways  of  using  wooden  packing 
boxes.  They  enjoy  climbing  into  them  and  upon  them,  tumbling 
them  around,  making  houses,  garages,  forts  and  stores.  With 
a  smooth  board  they  can  perhaps  make  a  teeter,  or  at  least  make 
a  sidewalk  between  two  packing  box  houses.  Placed  between  two 
boxes,  the  board  may  become  a  store  counter  and  many  are  the 
purchases  that  will  be  made  over  its  top!  Rhubarb  may  become 
stick -candy;  coarse  grass,  green  onions;  paper  bags  colored  with 
crayons,  good  balloons;  pretty  stones,  valuable  jewelry. 

For  Less  Active  Play 

It's  a  wise  mother  who  keeps  a  good  supply  of  scrap 
paper  of  various  sizes  and  colors  for  the  child's  quieter  moments 
when  he  can  be  taught  or  prefers  to  sit  down.  A  spring  clothespin 
is  handy  for  clipping  them  together.  Such  papers  will  be  useful 
for  his  drawing,  coloring  and  cutting.  Old  catalogues  and  magazines 
have  endless  appealing  pictures.  Wall  paper  scraps  and  sample 
books  have  designs  that  can  be  cut  out  and  used  for  decorations  or 
scrapbooks. 

And  Old  Newspapers 

Old  newspapers  can  be  made  into  papier-mache  from 
which  many  interesting  vessels  and  articles  can  be  made.  Tear 
the  old  paper  into  small  bits.  Place  in  a  large  vessel  and  pour 
on  boiling  water.  Leave  to  soak  over  night  or  for  several  hours. 
Turn  out  into  a  cloth  and  wring  dry,  twisting  as  you  wring.  Put 
a  small  lump  on  a  board  and  scrape  or  shred  with  a  table  fork 
into  fine  flakes.  Make  a  paste  of  flour  and  water,  well  boiled,  and 
add  to  the  paper  flakes.  Mix,  and  roll  like  dough.  To  use  this  to 
make  a  dish,   first  choose  a  smooth  dish  of  the  shape  desired — 
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except  that  it  must  be  larger  at  the  top  than  bottom.  Before 
applying  the  papier-mache  mixture  dip  the  dish  in  liquid  paraffin 
or  coat  it  with  vaseline  to  prevent  the  pulp  mixture  from  sticking. 
Apply  the  pulp  thickly  and  evenly.  A  little  paste  on  the  hands  as 
you  model  it  helps  to  form  it  better.  Leave  one  or  two  days  to  dry; 
then  slip  off  the  mould.  Decorate  with  water  colors.  These  vessels 
are  tough,  but  require  strong  coats  of  varnish  to  make  them 
waterproof. 

Another  equally  simple  way  of  making  papier-mache 
dishes  is  tear  paper  towels  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of 
postage  stamps.  Choose  the  dish  you  wish  to  model,  making  sure 
it  is  larger  at  the  top  than  bottom;  cover  thoroughly  with  vaseline. 
Drop  the  small  pieces  of  paper  into  a  dish  containing  some  water 
and  let  them  soak  as  you  proceed.  Pick  the  pieces  out  as  you  need 
them  and  coat  each  one  well  with  ordinary  good  paste.  Apply 
the  pieces  over  the  surface  of  the  dish,  lapping  the  pieces  well  and 
applying  about  ten  layers  in  all.  Make  sure  that  the  edges  are  a 
good  thickness.  Let  stand  one  or  two  days  to  dry  thoroughly; 
then  slip  off  the  mould.  Apply  a  first  coat  of  white  tempera  color 
and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly.  Then  decorate  with  other  bright 
tempera  colors  in  an  interesting  design.  When  dry,  cover  with 
clear  shellac  to  make  it  sturdy. 

The  colored  ads  in  magazines  and  catalogues  can  be 
cut  into  small  irregular  pieces  and  pasted  to  attractively  shaped 
bottles.  The  various  pieces  are  then  outlined  with  black  India  ink. 
When  dry,  the  whole  is  covered  with  clear  shellac.  These  make 
quite  pretty  vases  and  interesting  work  for  busy  hands. 

Most  boys,  and  perhaps  just  as  many  girls,  like  car- 
pentry. For  very  little  cost  one  can  usually  obtain  scraps  of  soft 
wood  from  lumber  yards  or  carpenter  shops.  Interesting  things 
can  be  made  with  the  aid  of  a  coping  saw,  a  few  nails,  some  sand 
paper  and  bright  paint. 

Don't  Forget  Hobbies 

Many  happy  hours  can  be  spent  on  hobbies.  Boys 
especially  seem  to  love  to  collect  things  and  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  kinds  of  collections  they  can  go  in  for — coins, 
stamps,  match  box  covers,  woods — to  mention  only  a  few. 
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Most  children  love  to  watch  the  birds  that  will  come 
to  eat  crumbs  and  suet  placed  outside  for  them.  A  box  or  pan 
fastened  to  a  tree,  post  or  window  sill  is  all  that  is  necessary  and 
it  can  be  made  a  happy  responsibility  for  the  child  to  keep  the 
pan  supplied  with  scraps  from  the  table.  A  simply  constructed 
bird  bath  can  also  mean  many  happy  hours  of  watching.  A  child 
can  get  a  great  thrill  from  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds: — a 
small  or  used  tree  placed  outside  and  hung  with  bits  of  suet, 
bags  of  crumbs — made  of  Christmas  stocking  or  other  netting — 
and  perhaps  even  small  stocking-shaped  bundles  of  sunflower 
seeds. 

The  child  who  has  a  pet  of  his  very  own  will  spend 
happy  hours  with  it,  if  it  is  well  chosen.  He  should  be  taught 
proper,  humane  care  of  it  and  then  be  expected  to  look  after  it 
entirely  by  himself,  if  possible.  You  will  want  to  use  good  judgment 
in  selecting  a  pet  that  will  not  be  too  boisterous  or  strong  for  him, 
too  frightening,  or  too  much  of  a  nuisance  to  others  of  the  family, 
because  unkind  remarks  about  His  pet  can  hurt  a  child  very  much. 

For  play  outdoors,  a  sandbox  with  pails  and  shovel 
or  old  spoons  and  pans  will  keep  a  child  interested  for  many 
hours.  A  suitable  swing  gives  much  pleasure,  too.  Dolls  and  doll 
carriages  are  liked  by  both  little  boys  and  girls. 
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do  often  people  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  not  much 
use  in  trying  to  educate  children  who  are  very  backward.  This 
is  wrong.  When  we  can  provide  activities  that  keep  the  child's 
mind  and  hands  busy  in  useful  ways,  he  is  learning;  he  is  being 
educated;  he  is  having  his  "school."  How  important  he  will  feel, 
doing  the  sort  of  thing  that  his  brothers,  sisters  and  playmates 
are  doing!  No  longer  is  he  entirely  "different"  in  this  respect, 
entirely  left  out  of  something  that  is  so  important  in  their  lives. 
Once  you  have  begun  his  "schooling"  you  will  very  likely  notice 
that  he  will  be  easier  to  manage,  more  interested  in  what  he  sees 
around  him  and  will  give  better  attention  to  what  you  have  to 
tell  him. 

But  the  suggestion  to  a  mother  that  she  begin  a  "school" 
program  with  her  retarded  child  sometimes  seems  to  throw  her 
into  a  panic.  Her  reply  is  apt  to  be:  "I  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 
I  wouldn't  know  where  to  begin.  What  would  I  teach?  And  where 
would  I  find  the  time?"  Perhaps  the  suggestions  that  follow  may 
help  to  answer  some  of  these  problems. 

It  is  so  worth  while  for  the  retarded  child  to  learn  as 
much  as  he  can  that  in  a  very  short  time  you  won't  regret  any 
extra  work  it  means  for  you.  You  will  really  enjoy  the  experience. 
With  careful  planning,  much  of  the  time  you  spend  in  teaching 
the  child  can  be  worked  in  along  with  regular  household  tasks. 
For  example,  while  your  child  is  busy  tracing  a  word  that  you 
have  given  him,  you  might  be  making  beds,  dusting  or  finishing 
the  mending. 
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Pick  the  Time 

Decide  what  time  of  day  you  can  best  set  aside  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  "school"  lessons.  That  is  quite 
long  enough  for  young  children.  Older  ones  (at  seven  or  eight  and 
later)  may  have  the  same  amount  of  time  twice  a  day.  By  watching 
your  child's  interest  and  being  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  fatigue, 
you  can  decide  best  in  his  particular  case.  At  the  beginning,  it  is 
wise  not  to  change  the  time  of  school.  Work  with  him  at  the 
same  time  and  place  every  day.  Some  mothers  find  a  morning 
period  of  from  10:45  to  11:30  suitable;  others  may  prefer  an 
afternoon  school,  perhaps  from  2:30  to  3:15.  It  is  well,  of  course, 
to  choose  a  time  not  only  convenient  for  you  but  one  when  the 
child  will  not  be  too  tired. 

Until  the  child  has  learned  what  to  expect  and  gained 
a  bit  of  confidence,  follow  the  same  routine  from  day  to  day,  a 
simple  one  without  too  many  different  types  of  things  to  do. 
With  quite  young  children  you  might  start  with  music  to  which 
they  can  clap  softly  or  learn  to  march.  A  simple  tune,  sung, 
hummed  or  played  on  the  piano,  to  which  they  can  clap  or  other- 
wise mark  time,  and  later  try  to  "join  in,"  will  serve  nicely. 

In  the  time  you  have  allotted  for  school,  try  to  cover 
perhaps  two  or  three  activities  at  first.  From  10  to  15  minutes 
on  each  activity  is  plenty  long  enough  for  a  child  to  be  expected 
to  show  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  grownups  frequently 
make,  expecting  young  children  to  concentrate  longer  than  is 
natural  or  good  for  them.  You  will  want,  even  from  the  first,  to 
combine  the  more  active  with  quieter  things  for  him  to  do.  Don't 
be  too  concerned  with  the  formal  academic  things,  like  learning 
letters,  for  some  time. 

Start  off  with  things  so  simple  that  you  are  sure  he 
can  do  them  easily  and  gradually  introduce  the  more  difficult. 
You  want  him  to  learn  to  like  school  from  the  very  beginning. 
Repeat  anything  you  are  trying  to  teach  him  several  days  in  suc- 
cession until  you  are  sure  that  he  is  confident  he  can  do  it.  Watch 
always  for  signs  of  lack  of  interest.  In  such  cases,  introduce 
something  new;  a  trifle  more  difficult  if  he  is  ready  for  it;  something 
different  but  easier  if  you  overestimated  his  ability  and  failed  to 
realize  just  how  hard  the  task  would  be  for  him. 
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At  the  end  of  each  school  period,  it  should  be  a  rule  to 
have  everything  put  away.  School  things  should  be  kept  for  school 
time.  Playthings  should  be  different  even  if  they  can  often  be  used 
in  much  the  same  way. 

The  Schoolroom 

*  School  is  perhaps  best  carried  on  in  a  room  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  but  since  this  is  out  of  the  question  in  most 
cases,  other  suitable  arrangements  are  more  often  made.  A  child's 
own  room  often  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  Playrooms,  living- 
rooms,  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  can  be  adapted  for  it.  The  main 
thing  is  to  have  a  quiet  spot  where  the  child  will  not  be  readily 
distracted  and  will  not  be  in  the  way. 

With  simple,  practical  furnishings  and  planning,  an 
attractive  spot  can  be  developed.  Pictures  that  your  child  will 
love  can  be  hung  at  a  height  where  he  can  see  them.  Change 
them  frequently.  They  need  not  be  "store"  pictures.  In  fact  he 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  prefer  homemade  ones  which  he  can 
help  select.  Cull  the  magazines  with  him  for  attractive  pictures. 
They  can  be  cut  out,  mounted  effectively  on  colored  drawing 
paper,  light  cardboard  or  blotting  paper.  Figures  cut  out  of 
nursery  rhyme  wallpaper  can  also  be  pinned  or  pasted  up  for 
decoration.  You  may  be  surprised,  too,  at  how  easily  you  can  copy 
a  simple,  appealing  picture  of  a  child  or  animal  and  make  a  sil- 
houette that  will  delight  your  child. 

They  Like  Variety 

Children  like  variety  and  in  changing  his  pictures 
often  it  is  fun  to  make  use  of  seasonal  interests  and  decorations 
for  special  occasions.  But  it  is  better  not  to  have  too  many  at  once. 
Simplicity  is  always  good  since  children  can  be  confused  by  a 
cluttered  look. 

A  large  piece  of  wall  or  beaverboard  painted  to  match 
the  walls  of  the  room  and  finished  with  moulding  makes  a  very 
useful  "bulletin  board."  This  can  be  a  place  of  importance  to 
show  off  a  particularly  good  piece  of  the  child's  work,  his  favorite 
picture,   some   project   he's  working   on   or  that  is  of  particular 
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interest  to  him  at  the  moment.  Letting  him  decide  what  is  to  go 
on  the  board  is  helping  him  learn  to  accept  responsibility. 

A  blackboard  is  always  fun  and  particularly  useful 
in  the  "schoolroom"  since  it  helps  make  things  more  like  the 
school  that  brothers  and  sisters  attend.  Colored  chalk  is  even  more 
fascinating  than  plain  white,  too. 


Low,  open  shelves  could  probably  be  constructed  with- 
out too  great  expense  at  home.  They  will  be  helpful  in  teaching 
the  child  to  be  tidy. 

A  sturdy  chair  and  table  are  essential,  of  course,  and 
should  be  of  a  size  that  is  comfortable. 


The  next  two  chapters  contain  suggestions  for  "school" 


activities. 
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Mmong  the  early  things  that  children  learn  are  sensory 
impressions — about  color,  size,  shape,  and  feel  of  various  things. 
They  learn  also  to  develop  muscle  skills  so  that  they  can  do  and 
handle  things  without  being  clumsy.  This  is  often  particularly 
important  for  the  retarded  child.  The  following  materials 
helpful  in  these  kinds  of  learning: 


are 


Large,  soft  ball 
Brightly  colored  bean  bags 
Blocks  of  wood  of  different 
sizes  and  colors 
Colored  wooden  beads 
Colored  laces 

Peg  boards  and  colored  pegs 
Small  boxes 
Heavy  string 

Old  spools,  preferably  paint- 
ed 

Plain  paper 

Colored  construction  paper 
Old  catalogues,  magazines, 
and  greeting  cards 
Blunt  scissors 
Large  crayons 
Large  pencils 
Paste  and  paste  brush 


Odds  and  ends  of  colored 

wood  and  cloth 

Carbon  paper 

Paper  drinking  straws 

Coloring,  and  cut-out  books 

Very  simple  jig-saw  puzzles 

Bubble  pipe 

Tapestry     needles      (blunt 

point,  large  eyes) 

Sewing  cards 

Paper  punch 

Plasticine  or  clay 

Scraps  of  cloth 

Lentils,    squash    or    melon 

seeds 

Finger  painting  outfit 

Weaving  mats 

Simple  loom  for  weaving — 

an  Inkle  loom 
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The  child  can  learn: 


(1)  STRINGING 

— large    spools    on    colored 

shoe  lace. 

— Colored  wooden  beads  on 

shoe  lace*. 

— colored  1"  paper  squares 

with  centre  hole. 

— alternate    wooden    beads 

and  paper  squares. 

— alternate  pieces  of  paper 

straws    and    colored    paper 

circles    or    squares.    These 

are  bracelets,  necklaces,  or 

decorations. 

— small  beads. 

(2)  COLOR 

— sorting  a  pile  of  small 
pieces  of  cloth  and  placing 
the  pieces  on  larger  squares 
of  the  same  color,  red, 
green,  yellow,  blue. 
— selecting  red,  green,  yel- 
low, blue  socks,  beads. 
— naming  colors  of  beads, 
blocks,  etc. 

— distinctions  between  col- 
ors shown.  Mount  samples 
side    by    side,    yellow    and 
orange;  pink  and  red,  etc. 
— coloring  simple  pictures. 
— with  crayons,  decorating 
paper  plates. 
— finger  painting. 

(3)  FORM  DISTINCTION 

— squares,  circles,  half  cir- 
cles, triangles. 
— matching  one  form  with 


another.     "Show     me     one 

like  this." 

— learning  the  name  of  the 

form. 

— selecting  the  proper  form 

when   it   is   named.  "Show 

me  a  circle." 

— naming  .  .  .  "Tell  me  the 

name  of  this." 

— learning  the  meaning  of 

big,  little,  long,  short,  up, 

down.  Taught  by  showing 

him. 

(4)  PERCEPTION  OF 
OBJECTS 

— present  only  two  or  three 
objects  at  a  time.  Point  at 
each  object  and  name  it  at 
the  same  time.  Have  the 
child  do  the  same.  Re- 
arrange the  objects  and 
repeat. 

— place  the  objects  in  a 
colored  bag.  Let  the  child 
put  his  hand  in  the  bag, 
touch  the  object  and  name 
it  before  bringing  it  out. 
— Hide  one  of  three  objects 
previously  placed  before  the 
child.  He  must  name  which 
one  is  gone. 

(5)  PUTTING  BLOCKS 
IN  A  BOX. 

(6)  THROWING  LARGE 
BALL  OR  BEAN  BAGS 
INTO  A  BOX  OR  TO  A 
PERSON. 
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(7)  BUILDING  WITH 
BLOCKS 

—piling 

— sorting 

— making    a    train,    house, 

etc. 

(8)  BLOWING  BUBBLES 

(9)  BUTTONING  A 
SMALL  GARMENT 
WHICH  IS  PINNED 
DOWN. 

(10)  LACING  A  SHOE. 

(11)  CUTTING 

— learning  to  handle  scis- 
sors, not  following  any  lines 
or  pattern.  This  takes  time. 


— following  a  broad,  straight 
line  on  paper. 
— following  a  broad,  curved 
line  on  paper. 

— cutting    out    simple    ob- 
jects perhaps  previously  col- 
ored, an  apple,  ball,  etc. 
— pictures  and  figures  from 
magazines  and  catalogues. 

Note:  Do  not  give  the  child 
scissors  unless  you  can  be 
with  him  while  he  is  using 
them.  Scissors  with  short 
blades  and  rounded  tips 
are  best. 

(12)  PASTING 

— using  one  finger  to  spread 
paste,  a  little  at  a  time, 
wiping  fingers  before  hand- 
ling picture. 

— using  wide  paste  brush. 
— making    a     paper    chain 
from    paper    strips    pasted 
together. 

— making  a  design  from  co- 
lored squares  and  circles 
pasted  on  another  larger 
colored  square. 


— simple  papier-mache  ob- 
jects. 

— making  interesting  scrap 
books. 

(13)  SEWING 

— begin  with  shoelace  and 

cardboard  sewing  card  and 

teach  the  child  to  "sew"  in 

and  out  of  the  holes. 

— with  tapestry  needle  and 

wool    on    sewing    card    as 

above. 

— with  tapestry  needle  and 

wool,  follow  and  outline. 

— practise  running  stitch  on 

a  guiding  line  on  a  piece  of 

cloth. 

— running    stitch,    but    no 

guiding  line. 

— making  a  seam. 

— making    a    simple    doll's 

dress. 

— sewing  large  buttons  on 

bright  material. 

—  simple        embroidery 

stitches. 

— cross  stitch,  needlepoint, 

etc. 

(14)  KNITTING 

— plain      knitting,      garter 

stitch. 

— purling. 

— ribbing. 

— casting    on;    casting    off; 

increasing;  decreasing. 

— simple     knitted     article: 

scarf,  sweater,  etc. 

— knitting  on  four  needles. 

— knitting  socks. 

— introduce  simple  patterns. 


(15)  WEAVING 

— paper  mats. 

— doll's  tam  on  Shute  loom. 

— Inkle  loom  to  make  belts 

etc. 

(16)  DRAWING 

— outlining  simple  drawings 
and  designs  with  colored 
lentils,  squash  or  melon 
seeds,  or  colored  pegs.  Place 
drawings,  which  should  be 
large,  flat  on  the  table  and 
the  child  overlays  the  de- 
sign. 

— making     freehand     lines, 
circles,   squares,   etc.,   with 
a  large  pencil  or  crayon. 
— sketching       with       large 
strokes     simple     objects — 
a  box,  apple,  ball. 
— people  and  animals. 
— very  simple  scenes. 
—  illustrating     nursery 
rhymes,  or  children's  stories, 
Jack -be -Nimble,     or      The 
Three  Bears. 

(17)  PAPER  FOLDING 

— making  triangles. 
— making  hats,  baskets,  en- 
velopes, pin-wheels,  flowers. 

(18)  RHYTHM,  MUSIC 
AND  GAMES 

— marching  to  music. 

— clapping  softly  to  music. 

— rocking  a  doll   to  music; 

swaying  in  rhythm. 

— hopping,  to  imitate  birds. 
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— outstretched  arms  to  "fly" 
like  a  bird. 

— ringing   tiny   sleigh   bells 
to  music. 

— simple  physical  exercises. 
— tag,  musical  chairs,   and 
singing  games. 
— humming  softly. 
— singing     simple     two     or 
four-line    children's    songs, 
preferably  with  actions. 
>ccasional   "popular" 


songs. 

— folk      dancing;      modern 

dancing. 

Some  children  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  notes  on  the 
piano  by  a  play -and -story 
method. 


(19)  MODELING 

— rolling  and  pulling  clay 
or  plasticine. 

— fashioning  simple  clay 
objects:  ball,  pail,  eggs, 
nest. 

— fashioning  more  difficult 
objects. 

— using  commercial  model- 
ing clay  that  hardens  to 
make  attractive  jewellery, 
flowers. 

(20)  CRAFTS 

Many  of  the  less  retarded 
girls  and  boys  would  be 
interested  in  attempting 
some  of  the  many  crafts 
that  are  so  popular  today. 


I  he  retarded  child  can  be  taught,  too,  about  words 
and  numbers,  how  to  write,  and  a  little  about  the  world  around 
him.  He  may  not  be  able  to  master  all  of  these,  but  give  him  the 
chance  to  get  what  he  can.  He  may  have  no  great  trouble  in 
learning  to  read,  but  number  facts  for  example,  may  never  be 
learned.  A  child  does  not  always  show  the  same  ability  in  all 
branches  of  learning. 

New  words  will  be  taught  very  slowly  and  are  best 
introduced  to  the  child  in  natural  situations.  Teach  the  word 
"milk"  when  he  is  drinking  it  at  a  meal  so  that  he  will  connect 
the  word  with  the  milk  itself.  Don't  urge  too  strongly.  Where 
there  are  speech  defects,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  special 
instructions  given  by  specialists  in  that  line. 

Wherever  possible,  disguise  the  teaching  by  making 
a  game  or  contest  of  it.  The  play  spirit  appeals  to  children  very 
strongly. 

Helpful  Materials 

Picture  and  story  books — big,  bright  pictures 

Blocks  and  colored  sticks 

Large  pencils  and  paper 

Beads,  pegs  and  peg-board 

Letter  tickets  (you  can  make  your  own) 

Word  tickets   (  "      "        "         "        "   ) 
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Pre -primers  and  readers 

Lentils,  squash  or  melon  seeds 

Ruler 

Child-education  magazines 

Children's  magazines 


He  can  learn: 


LANGUAGE  (Speech, 
Words) 

— to  imitate  sounds. 
— to  name  the  things  and 
people  he  sees  daily  (mam- 
ma, daddy,  doggie.) 
— to  name  what  he  wants 
rather  than  pointing  or 
crying  for  it. 

— to  name  objects  that  fill 
a  bag.  Make  this  into  a 
game. 

— to  name  the  things  he 
sees  in  pictures  in  his  story 
books,  in  magazines  and 
catalogues. 

— to  put  words  together  to 
make  short  sentences;  long- 
er ones  later  on. 
— not  to  use  "baby  talk." 
Never  use  it  in  speaking  to 
him  and  try  to  get  the  child 
to  overcome  this. 
— to   tell    about    things    he 
has  done  or  seen;  or  about 
other  people  and  things. 
— to  follow,  unassisted,  sim- 
ple directions,  clearly  given, 
one  at  a  time. 

— to  answer  questions  about 
a  story  read  or  told  to  him. 
— to  give  his  own  name 
and  where  he  lives. 


NUMBERS 

— names    of    the    numbers 
1-10. 

— counting  1,  2,  3  .  .  . 
— to    pick    out    3    apples, 
5  pennies,  etc. 
— to    copy    numbers    1-10 
and  know  the  name  of  each. 
— to  recognize  numbers  on 
the  clock,  dial  phone. 
— simple  addition  facts  to 
10,     taught     with     blocks, 
pegs,  beads. 

— simple  problems  based  on 
the  addition  facts.  "I  have 
three  pennies  in  this  hand, 
and  four  in  this  one.  How 
many    pennies    have    I    all 
together?"  or  "I  need  five 
apples    to    make    a    pie.    I 
have  only  two  here.   How 
many  more  will  I  need?" 
— time  (to  go  to  bed,  have 
dinner)  learned  by  position 
of  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
— to  count  by  rote  to  100 
and  write  these  numbers. 
— to  count  by  ten's. 
— to  count  by  five's. 
— addition  with  "carrying.' 
— subtracting     with     "bor- 
rowing." 
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— recognition  and  values  of 

pieces  of  money  commonly 

used:    cent,    five    cents    or 

nickel,   ten   cents   or   dime, 

quarter,  etc. 

— to  play  store,  buying,  and 

making  change. 

— simple  multiplication  and 

division. 


— to  tell  time.  Use  a  card- 
board clock  or  a  discarded 
alarm  clock.  This  takes  a 
great  deal  of  practice  to 
master. 

— simple    measurements, 
inch,  foot,  yard. 
— simple   fractions,   3^»    /4» 


Of  course  all  children  will  not  make  the  same  progress 
in  these  different  kinds  of  academic  learning.  It  is  important 
not  to  fret  or  worry  your  child  by  trying  to  insist  that  he  make 
faster  headway. 


READING 

— the  names  of  a  few  com- 
mon objects,  cat,  dog,  boy, 
girl,  taught  by  word  rec- 
ognition method.  Make  a 
large  poster  with  picture 
of  the  word  being  taught 
and  underneath  it  both  the 
printed  and  written  form 
of  the  word  in  large  letters. 
Leave  it  before  the  child 
for  several  days. 
— to  pick  out,  from  letter 
tickets,  those  that  form  the 
word  just  taught. 
— to  pick  out,  from  several 
word  tickets,  the  word  just 
taught. 

— to  recognize  words  in 
various  devised  "word  ga- 
mes." 

-to  carry  on,  as  above, 
after  a  few  words  have  been 
learned,  with  simple  phrases 
like,  "I  see,"  "I  can,"  "1 
have."  Combine  these  with 
the  words  previously  learn- 


ed to  make  short  sentences 
or  "stories." 

— to  copy  the  words  in  large 
printing  on  lines.  Make  the 
small  letters  one  line  high; 
tall  letters  two  lines  high. 
— to  develop,  from  the 
words  taught,  sounds  as 
"c"  from  "cat";  "m"  from 
"man";  and  gradually  learn 
how  words  can  be  sounded 
out.  This  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  time. 

— to  use,  for  variety,  simple 
preschool  readers  or  prim- 
ers. Choose  one  having 
very  simple  words,  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  large 
type.  Watch  for  memorizing 
of  the  stories;  that  is  no 
proof  of  ability  to  read. 
— to  use,  as  reading  ability 
grows,  more  difficult  readers 
and  try  to  develop,  perhaps, 
some  expression  in  oral 
reading.     Questioning     on 

what  he  has  read  makes  the 
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reading  more  purposeful 
and  interesting. 

WRITING:  In  beginning 

— use  pencil  with  large,  soft 
lead;  make  letters  large; 
small  letters  one  line  high, 
big  letters  two  lines  high. 
Young  muscles  cannot  be 
controlled  for  small,  fine 
work  yet. 

— teach  straight  line  forms 
first:  i,  t,  h,  etc. 
— teach  curved  forms  next: 
o,  c,  e,  etc. 

— teach  combination  forms: 
d,  b,  g,  etc. 

— co-ordinate  writing  with 
other  lessons. 

—teach  how  to  print  his 
own  name. 

— when  printing  can  be 
done  reasonably  well,  start 
writing  large  letters  first, 
reducing  to  normal  writing 
size  after  much  practice. 
— at  a  much  later  date  in- 
troduce pen  and  ink  and 
show  the  care  necessary 
when  they  are  used. 

COMPOSITION 

— at  first  and  for  some  time 
this  subject  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  other 
subjects.  Try  to  have  the 
child  answer  in  sentence 
form  as  much  as  possible; 
encourage  clear  enunciation. 
— when  printing  can  be 
done   fairly  easily,  let  him 


copy  sentences  that  require 
a  blank  to  be  filled  in 
with  a  choice  of  words. 
(The  boys  ...  on  the  hill.) 
(Skate,  slide.) 

— teach  about  capitals  and 
simple  punctuation  marks. 
— always  correct  any  gram- 
matical errors  whenever 
they  occur  during  the  day 
and  have  the  sentence  re- 
peated correctly. 
— teach  the  simple  oppo- 
sites:  black,  white;  hard, 
soft;  etc. 

— teach  plural  forms:  dog, 
dogs;  potato,  potatoes;  pen- 
ny, pennies;  etc. 
— teach  the  child  to  write 
a  short  friendly  note  or 
letter. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

— it  is  useful  and  interest- 
ing for  a  child  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  street  in  which 
he  lives. 

— the  name  of  his  town  or 
city. 

— simple  directions. 
— about    "helpers"    in    the 
community:    the    postman, 
baker,  grocer,  doctor. 
— means     of     travel:     car, 
train,  street-car,  bus. 
— simple  health  rules. 
— simple  safety  rules:  look- 
ing for  cars  before  crossing 
streets;   meaning   of  traffic 
lights;  refusing  to  go  with 
strangers;  to  sit  down  when 
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handling  sharp  or  pointed 
objects. 

— how  to  reach  home  from 
nearby  neighborhood 
places. 

— about  plants,  flowers,  gar- 
dens, birds,  and  trees. 


— about  Canada,  the  map, 
provinces,  large  lakes,  the 
bordering  oceans,  the  neigh- 
boring U.S.A. 

— children  in  other  parts  of 
the  world:  Eskimo,  Chinese, 
etc. 
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Uon't  feel  that  everything  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapters  must  be  taught!  It  is  intended  only  as  suggested  possible 
material  and  covers  a  long  period  of  time.  What  the  individual 
child  can  do  must  govern  what  he  should  and  should  not  attempt. 
It  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  accomplish  anything  but  it  is 
important  to  have  the  patience  to  give  the  slow  child  every  chance 
to  get  what  he  can.  For  many,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is 
that  they  will  learn  a  few  skills,  enough  to  look  after  their  own 
immediate  needs;  others  will  become  quite  skilled  in  various  ways 
and  will  be  able  to  progress  rapidly  along  those  lines.  In  any  case, 
where  there  is  a  special  skill,  aptitude  or  talent  shown  for  any 
particular  worthwhile  thing,  do  develop  it  to  the  utmost!  Many 
retarded  girls  have  become  excellent  needle-women,  knitting, 
crocheting  and  embroidering  very  lovely  things;  and  boys  have 
shown  fine  skill  in  gardening,  carpentering  and  even  knitting. 
The  happiness  they  derive  from  such  accomplishments  is  almost 
without  measure. 

Be  happy  and  bright  when  you  are  attempting  to  teach 
the  slow  child.  It  will  bring  far  better  results.  Even  if  the  child 
learns  nothing  of  much  value  but  is  happy  and  busily  occupied, 
your  time  is  not  wasted. 

When  They  Grow  Up 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  less  retarded  types  who  reach 
adolescence  will  need  a  program  more  in  keeping  with  their  older 
tastes.  They  have  more  grownup  ideas  even  though  their  mental 
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ability  may  be  that  of  a  much  younger  child.  Try  to  find  interests 
suitable  for  them.  The  girls  will  likely  be  more  interested  in  their 
clothes  and  appearance,  movies  and  latest  songs  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  household  affairs.  Make  use  of  these  interests  and  let 
them  try  making  some  of  their  own  clothes;  keeping  their  things 
well  cleaned  and  pressed;  making  scrapbooks  of  attractively 
dressed  people  (movie  and  radio  stars  perhaps);  doing  any  kind  of 
needlework  that  might  appeal  to  them;  making  a  scrapbook  of 
their  favorite  songs;  learning  a  great  deal  about  domestic  science, 
baking,  cooking,  care  of  the  home,  and  care  of  young  children. 
This  will  all  need  good  supervision.  Perhaps  the  older  adolescent 
girl  could  spend  a  couple  of  afternoons  a  week  at  a  neighbor's  or 
friend's  home  helping  to  look  after  young  children.  This  has  two 
advantages.  It  permits  the  girl  to  do  useful  work  with  perhaps  a 
small  payment  for  herself;  and  it  is  also  something  she  enjoys, 
if,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  is  fond  of  babies  and  young  children. 

The  older  adolescent  boy  will  be  interested  in  doing 
things  with  his  hands  such  as  learning  a  trade.  Develop  his  manual 
skills  as  much  as  possible  and  give  him  opportunities  to  make 
wooden  toys,  plant  stakes,  garden  ornaments,  flower  boxes,  etc.  It 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  work  at  unskilled  labor  in  a  suitable 
place  nearby.  In  rural  areas,  of  course,  the  boy  will  very  likely 
become  a  very  helpful  person  on  the  farm  or  market  garden. 
Encourage  a  healthy  interest  in  sport,  letting  him  take  part  when 
he  can. 

Home  Work 

As  far  as  possible,  let  the  child  help  you  in  the  house 
and  garden.  It  may  take  more  time  to  teach  him  than  to  do  it 
yourself  but  in  the  end  it  will  save  you  time.  This  way,  he  will 
be  kept  busy  and  happy  and  he  will  feel  he  is  being  helpful.  When 
it  can  be  made  into  a  "game"  he  will  be  an  even  more  willing, 
happy  helper!  If  the  child  is  tired,  however,  do  not  insist  on  his 
doing  it. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  can  do: 


Bring  things  to  you. 
Find  things. 

Attend   to  his  own   simple 
needs  like  getting  a  drink. 
Sweeping  and  scrubbing. 
Dusting  and  cleaning  wood- 
work. 

Carrying  wood  and  water. 
Cleaning  windows. 

Games 


Collecting  papers. 
Raking  the  yard 
Wiping  dishes. 
Setting  the  table. 
Helping  in  the  garden;  cut 
ting  the  lawn. 
Caring  for  a  pet. 
Running  errands. 
Making  beds. 
Cleaning  vegetables. 


Where  it  is  practical,  let  the  retarded  child  play  with 
normal  children,  taking  part  in  their  games  and  exercises.  Perhaps 
an  older  brother  or  sister  can  be  made  responsible  for  his  outdoor 
activities  part  of  the  time;  some  of  their  games  can  be  adapted 
to  his  capabilities.  But  avoid  having  the  brother's  or  sister's 
playtime  devoted  solely  to  the  matter  of  looking  after  the  back- 
ward member.  This  is  not  fair  to  either  of  them. 

Indoors,  in  his  "school"  time  he  can  be  taught  simple 
games  with  and  without  singing.  Those  that  have  actions  suited 
to  the  words  are  most  appealing.  Suitable  books  of  these  can  be 
purchased  quite  reasonably;  or  they  are  found  often  in  children's 
magazines  or  educational  publications.  Make  use  of  your  neigh- 
borhood library  in  your  search  for  suitable  material.  To  act  out 
nursery  rhymes  is  fun,  too.  Begin  with  simple  two  or  three  line 
jingles. 


It  is  true  that  even  with  good  management  the  retarded 
child  is  going  to  be  a  great  care  to  the  family,  particularly  to  the 
mother.  In  most  cases  the  burden  of  training  and  care  will  be  on 
her  shoulders.  The  family  should  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  an 
effort  made  to  see  that  the  care  of  this  child  is  not  too  much  for 
any  one  member.  One  such  child  can  "wear  out"  the  family  as 
well  as  place  the  financial  resources  in  a  sad  state.  Before  such 
conditions  exist,  however  it  would  be  better  to  look  around  for 
help.  To  consult  your  doctor  who  will  perhaps  advise  having  him 
examined  by  a  mental  health  clinic  would  be  advisable.  You  can 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  such  clinics  by  writing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Parliament  Buildings,  in  the  capital  city  of  your 
province. 

Where  there  is  serious  strain  in  the  family  and  no 
apparent  relief  from  the  situation,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider  care 
in  an  institution.  You  may  be  assured  that  in  a  provincial 
institution  he  will  be  given  good  care  and  attention  no  matter 
how  backward  he  is.  The  staff  of  doctors,  nurses  and  teachers 
aim  also  at  training  the  child  who  is  not  too  retarded,  so  that 
he  may  be  returned  to  his  family  and  community.  The  time 
spent  there  is  devoted  to  training  in  skills  and  aptitudes,  per- 
sonal growth  in  manners  and  habits,  and  a  school  program 
similar  to  early  public  school  classes. 

In  no  case  should  the  home  be  focussed  around  the 
retarded  child  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the  other  children 
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and  adults.  This  does  not  mean  however  that  the  retarded  child 
should  be  shoved  into  the  background  so  much  that  no  one  ever 
sees  him. 

Try  to  include  the  slow  child  in  as  many  family  activi- 
ties as  possible — short  motor  trips,  camping,  picnics,  hikes.  These 
all  help  to  make  him  feel  he  "belongs."  Besides,  they  are  healthful, 
enjoy  able,  outings.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  take  him  where 
there  are  crowds  so  try  to  plan  these  outings  as  family  affairs. 
Sometimes  the  slow  child  becomes  nervous  and  overexcited  in  a 
large  crowd. 
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Organizing  a  Club 

Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  a  little  club 
or  class  of  mothers  of  these  retarded  children;  this  would  be  more 
feasible  in  cities  and  towns  than  in  rural  places.  There  is  no  one 
who  understands  the  mother  of  a  retarded  child  better  than  another 
mother  of  a  retarded  child!  The  meetings  give  the  mothers,  who  may 
seldom  get  outside  the  home,  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
things  over  with  other  adults.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  arrange 
to  use  some  community  house  where  the  children  could  be  brought 
at  the  same  time  and  a  class  carried  on  for  them,  the  mothers 
taking  turns  planning  and   supervising  the  children's  activities. 
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In  such  classes  they  might  sort  and  pile  objects,  do  coloring,  sing 
simple  nursery  rhymes,  bang  rhythm  sticks,  and  spend  lots  of  time 
in  simple  things  like  marching,  walking  and  running.  If  they  can 
take  home  something  they  have  made  to  show  the  others,  they 
are  overjoyed!  The  assistance  of  a  social  worker  might  be  ob- 
tained in  the  organization  of  such  a  club  and  to  help  suggest  activi- 
ties for  carrying  on  both  there  and  at  home. 

After  a  meeting  and  class,  by  way  of  a  change,  the 
group  of  mothers  and  children  might  go  together  on  a  picnic  or 
to  a  movie.  So  often  these  mothers  have  perhaps  been  ashamed  of 
the  child;  as  a  group  now  they  will  not  suffer  from  the  same  self- 
consciousness.  Various  trips,  particularly  in  the  summertime, 
could  be  planned  for  the  whole  group.  The  mothers  will  have 
opportunity  to  talk  out  their  worries  and  learn  more  about  their 
children's  handicaps  and  the  helpful  steps  they  can  take.  They  will 
likely  be  more  patient  and  enjoy  their  children  more  than  ever. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  such  get-togethers  for  the  children, 
too.  They  will  conform  to  group  discipline  better;  they  learn  each 
other's  names;  they  wait  for  their  turns;  they  find  friends  like 
themselves  with  whom  they  can  play. 

Take  Time  Off 

Do  try  to  arrange  occasional  "time-off"  for  the  person 
responsible  for  the  most  of  the  care  of  the  retarded  child.  This  is 
very  necessary.  More  than  the  others  in  the  family,  this  person 
needs  to  relax  and  forget  about  his  cares.  Let  the  others  in  the 
family  take  a  turn  or  find  some  trusted  relative  or  friend  outside 
the  home  who  might  be  persuaded  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  child  for  at  least  some  time  during  each  week,  and  for  a  short 
vacation  period  for  the  mother. 

You  must  keep  a  happy  home  and  that  cannot  be  if 
one  member  is  too  tired  and  worn  out  to  enjoy  family  fun  and 
companionship. 

The  Community's  Role 

Though  the  retarded  child  is  well-trained  by  the  family, 
away  from  home  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  neighborhood.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  some  of  the  retarded  children  go  astray  in  their 
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conduct  through  bad  influences  and  become  "behavior  problems." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  community 
is  as  much  the  problem  as  the  children  themselves.  Every  neigh- 
borhood should  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  problem. 
A  helpful  community  will  want  to  discover  its  weaker  members 
as  soon  as  possible,  then  try  to  do  what  it  can  for  them  by  means 
of  good  supervision  and  trained  personnel  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Some  kind' of  day-nursery  care  for  these  children  to  give  some  relief 
to  the  mothers  would  be  a  good  civic  undertaking.  And  there  is 
in  at  least  one  of  the  cities  of  this  country  a  service  club  that  has 
undertaken  to  pioneer  a  day -care  centre  of  this  kind — it  is  making 
a  success  of  it,  too! 

The  community  is  concerned,  too,  with  the  later  em- 
ployment of  such  children.  After  good  training,  the  majority  can 
be  usefully  employed  and  turn  out  to  be  neither  social  burdens 
nor  menaces.  In  connection  with  employment,  there  are  several 
things  to  be  considered.  They  should  take  work  only  within  their 
ability — no  jobs  requiring  fine  or  quick  judgments.  Their  work 
should  satisfy  them  reasonably;  they  must  see  successful  ac- 
complishment. Their  supervisor  must  have  patience  and  under- 
standing. They  should  not  work  in  dangerous  places  since  they 
may  have  poor  coordination  and  be  slow  and  clumsy  in  action  and 
they  are  often  not  very  alert.  They  should  not  be  given  work 
where  they  can  endanger  others;  some  are  doubtless  very  trust- 
worthy but  the  majority  should  not  have  positions  involving  re- 
sponsibility for  others.  Try  not  to  subject  them  to  great  tempta- 
tions such  as  easy  access  to  money  or  jewelry.  Year-round  employ- 
ment is  best  for  them  as  they  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  another  kind  of  work  during  dull  seasons.  Today  a  great 
many  retarded  folk  are  found  to  be  very  good  when  trained  for 
personal  service.  Girls  can  be  domestics,  errand  girls,  packers,  or 
they  can  work  in  factories  at  suitable  work,  or  in  laundries.  Boys 
can  have  jobs  such  as  assistants  to  janitors,  helpers  in  a  garage, 
farm  or  factory  worker,  greenhouse  or  market -garden  helper. 
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